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Santa Ana is part of the Kellogg ENLACE 
(ENgaging LAtino Communities for 
Education) initiative. In Spanish, enlace 
means link or weave. ENLACE is 
weaving together a network of K-12 
schools, postsecondary institutions, 
educators, parents, students, and 
community groups. ENLACE is 
strengthening the K-16 pathway to 
college by increasing student supports 
at key transition points where youth can 
experience problems that lead to failure. 
Launched in 1997, the initiative is made 
up of 13 partnerships based in Arizona, 
California, Florida, Illinois, New Mexico, 
New York, and Texas. About 75 percent 
of the nation’s Latino college students 
are concentrated in these states. 
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To put more youngsters on an early path to college, the Santa Ana Partnership has created 12 community-based 
“Reading Corners” to increase children’s literacy levels. 



Preface 

N o matter what your line of 

work, change is a hard thing. It requires 
working differently, thinking in a new way, 
unsettling the status quo. As habits are hard to 
break, change takes training and practice. 
Achieving change is hard work. Since making 
change often requires giving ground, the process 
calls upon leaders who can confidently 
collaborate — and sometimes compromise — in 
order to benefit a common good. 



institutions, and leaders that work together for 
the common purpose of improving the future 
well-being of our children. Often, the best 
solutions are found when “top-down” 
institutional knowledge meets grounded, 
“bottom-up” community experience. And for the 
change to last, leaders need to apply 
community-based solutions while 
simultaneously adopting institutional and 
governmental policies that are aligned and 
coordinated in a permanent fashion. 

Frequently, the Foundation invests in local 
partnerships to accomplish this collaboration 
and — eventually — alignment of policies and 
systems. The concepts of partnership and 



The W.K. Kellogg Foundation seeks social 
change by investing in communities, 
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Getting on the same page: School principals and counselors take time at the strategic planning retreat to find ways 
to serve Santa Ana youth. 



alignment are complicated. The Santa Ana 
Partnership, as part of the W.K. Kellogg 
Foundation’s ENLACE (ENgaging LAtino 
Communities for Education) initiative, brings 
them to life in a way that should be meaningful 
to other communities seeking lasting change — 
by engaging all stakeholders in a community 
and motivating them to work together for a 
common goal. Through the vehicle of 
partnership, the challenges and burdens are 
lightened, the victories are sweeter, and the 
culture of cooperation deepens. 

The Santa Ana Partnership started on this path 
more than 20 years ago. First, leaders from 
multiple educational institutions representing 
different educational systems had to find 
common ground and a unifying goal, which is to 
get more Santa Ana young people to college. 
Then they had to commit precious time and 
resources. To do this, they ceded control and 



“turf” for the sake of the shared goal and vision. 
The work as it has evolved is not simple. The 
formation of a partnership and the perpetual 
work to sustain it is time- and labor-intensive. 
Educational resources are at an extraordinary 
premium and declining as the student population 
grows. Partner organizations and their leaders 
are constantly changing. And policy reform 
requires the engagement of local, state, and 
national groups, often with very different goals 
and perspectives on what it takes to influence 
student academic achievement. What has 
become clear, however, is that no single entity 
can effect the kind of change that is required to 
link public educational systems to each other 
and to the community. 

In this case study, you will see many factors 
emerge that helped the Santa Ana Partnership 
expand and thrive over 20 years. Constant 
communication across the multiple institutions 
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was key. Over the years, the institutions have 
even developed shared staff positions. 
Additionally, “match-making” brought staff from 
different educational institutions together around 
meaningful work and strengthened the 
collaboration. Collecting and using data, as well 
as self-reflection, were critical. So were victories 
resulting in new school district policies and new 
college and university procedures. Supportive 
leadership from the top also was significant. 

Over time, partners stopped introducing 
themselves as representatives of their own 
institutions and started identifying themselves as 
partners committed to a common mission. 



In the end, change involves leadership at the 
top and the bottom. But no matter where 
someone is positioned in the process, change 
always starts with people, as this document 
clearly shows. If you are dedicated to helping 
your own community or institution achieve 
positive change, hopefully you’ll hear your own 
voice within these pages. 



Picture proof that 12 community sites have “reading 
cornered.” 
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I. Introduction 



S anta Ana is a large and richly diverse 
city located just south of Los Angeles, 
California, with a population of almost 334,000. 

This “majority-minority” city has the greatest 
percentage of Spanish-speaking residents of all 
large cities in the United States. Since the 1980s, 
Santa Ana has been a gateway for immigrants 
newly arrived in the United States. The 2000 
Census showed that almost three-quarters of all 
residents speak Spanish. With 46 percent of all 
residents being of school age and younger, Santa 
Ana has the youngest population of large U.S. 
cities; and more than 65 percent of all K-12 
students in the Santa Ana school district are 
learning English as a second language. 

The Santa Ana Partnership strives to address 
multiple barriers to educational achievement faced 
by these students: a majority are simultaneously 
trying to master the English language and 
academic subjects; high school students frequently 
have not been prepared for college through their K- 
12 coursework; information about college access 
and financial aid is often limited; cultural and other 
barriers have made it difficult for parents to engage 
in their children’s education; and from early ages 
many students in Santa Ana fall behind in academic 
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achievement, making it difficult, if not impossible, to 
catch up in time to access higher education. 

How can an educational community respond to 
these challenges? In the case of Santa Ana, local 
educators, institutional leaders, community 
advocates, and others have created a remarkably 
cohesive and resilient educational partnership as a 
vehicle for transforming the educational system. 
With its base in local public educational institutions, 
this partnership has adopted a student-centered 
vision: that all young people in this largely first- 
generation, English-language-learning 
community can make it to college and succeed 
once there. While the vision is simple, the path 
requires a series of coordinated efforts on the part 
of local educational institutions and the larger 
community. Having begun in 1983, the Santa Ana 
Partnership has served as the vehicle to create an 
ever-growing constellation of programmatic and 
policy efforts over the last 20 years. 
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Santa Ana Partnership Initiatives: 

Summary of Major Supplemental Funding Supports 



Initiative Year Began Funder 



The Student Teacher Educational 
Partnership (STEP) Council 


1983 


University of California Office of the President 
College Board (Educational Equality Project) 


UCI California Writing Project 
UCI Subject Matter Projects 


1983 

2000 


University of California Office of the President 


California Academic Partnership Program 
(CAPP) (two Awards) 


1984 

1987 


State of California, University of California 
Office of the President 


The Next STEP 


1987 


Carnegie Corporation 


Santa Ana 2000 


1989 


(Please see note below.) 


Fund for the Improvement of 
Postsecondary Education 


1990 


U.S. Department of Education 


The Urban Partnership Program 


1991 


Ford Foundation 


PRISM 


1992 


National Science Foundation 


SAFEMAP 

SUMS 


1995 

1998 


National Science Foundation 
(Both led by CSU Fullerton.) 


UC Irvine Faculty Outreach Initiatives/ 

School University Partnership Program (SUP) 


1996 


University of California Office of the President 


Community Outreach Partnership Center 


1996 


U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) 


The Pew Civic Leadership Initiative 


1997 


Pew Partnership for Civic Change in association 
with The Pew Charitable Trust 


Santa Ana Teacher’s Institute 


1998 


Yale/New Haven Teacher’s Institute in association 
with Dewitt Wallace Reader’s Digest Fund 


Middle College High School 


1998 


California Community Colleges 


Collaborating for Educational 
Reform Initiative 


1998 


Ford Foundation 


Goals 2000 


1998 


California State University Systemwide Initiative 


Title V HSI Strengthening Institutions 
Initiative (individual and collaborative) 


2001 

2003 


U.S. Department of Education 


GEAR UP 


1999/ 

2002 


U.S. Department of Education 


ENLACE 


1999 


W.K. Kellogg Foundation 


MicroEnterprise Center 


2000 


U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) 


FOCUS! 


2002 


National Science Foundation 


Early College High School 


2003 


Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation, 

W.K. Kellogg Foundation, The Ford Foundation 



Note: Santa Ana 2000 was a locally funded initiative begun in 1989 to bring together the City of Santa Ana, the 
Santa Ana Chamber of Commerce, the Santa Ana Unified School District, Santa Ana College, and the Univer- 
sity of California, Irvine, to create a strategic coalition between education and local government and business 
and civic organizations for the purpose of improving local education and increasing the number of students 
who attend college from the greater Santa Ana area. 
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History of Santa Ana 
Partnership Initiatives 

Catalyzed by a series of publicly and privately 
funded initiatives targeting the public K-16 
educational pipeline, the four primary partners 
(the Santa Ana Unified School District; Santa 
Ana College; University of California, Irvine; and 
California State University, Fullerton) have been 
facilitators of changes in educational practice in 
Santa Ana. Jointly administered academic and 
student support programs can be found at 
practitioner and administrative levels throughout 
the partner schools, college, and universities. 



Examples of changes in the educational system 

over the last 20 years include: 

• More rigorous curriculum standards have 
been developed in the Santa Ana Unified 
School District. 

• K-12 school teachers and local college and 
university faculty in Santa Ana now work 
together on college placements, curriculum, 
and professional development. 

• One-stop access to higher education 
information now exists in the high schools. 



Recent Student Academic Outcomes 

Over the years, the Santa Ana Partnership has made substantial gains in institutional reforms leading to 
student achievement. Some examples of those achievements include: 

Algebra participation and success of Santa Ana high school students has increased dramatically. 

Five times more high school students are now enrolled in Algebra courses, and the percentage of 
students obtaining passing grades rose from 45 percent to 56 percent between 2001-02 and 2002-03. 

Santa Ana College rose from forty-fourth to seventh statewide in terms of Latino student transfer to 
the University of California system between 1991 and 2000. 

CalGrant applications (for state-based financial aid) more than doubled district-wide since setting up 
the Higher Education Centers at the four high schools. 

Elementary literacy is steadily improving. Fifteen percent of ENLACE elementary school cohorts in 
the third grade in 1999 received a passing language arts score, while 26 percent of this same student 
cohort, now in sixth grade, are passing. 

An increasing number of students in the Santa Ana Unified School District (SAUSD) are taking the 
Student Achievement Test (SAT). While the percentage of Latino students in the state taking the SAT 
has remained steady at 7 percent over the past three years, the percentage of SAUSD students has 
increased from 1 5 percent to 21 percent between 2000 and 2002. 

As reported in the annual Graduate Planning Survey, the rates for college applications and college 
acceptance has been rising. In 2002, 64 percent of SAUSD high school seniors applied for college; 
in 2003, the number rose to 7 1 percent. 

Asignificant increase is being seen in college applications to California State University, Fullerton, up 
from 52 students in 2002 to 249 students in 2003. 

At Santa Ana College, enrollment of Latino students has risen from 41 percent to 45 percent from 
2002 to 2003. 

In secondary mathematics, students are passing the 8 th grade state math test (the SAT9) at higher 
rates. In 1 999-00, 20 percent of eighth grade students passed the SAT9 math test, while 30 percent 
passed in 2001-02. 
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• Transfer rates from the two-year college to 
four-year universities have improved. 

• Santa Ana parents now teach other parents 
what it takes to get their children into 
college. 

• Peer learning communities for first-year 
college students have improved retention 
rates. 

• Multiple opportunities exist for young Santa 
Ana students to engage with the local 
college and universities and gain early 
exposure to post-secondary education. 

Over time, the Partnership has expanded its 
strategies across many fronts — from families 
to institutions. In fact, one of the biggest 
challenges faced by the Partnership now is how 
to connect the growing branches of activity to 
the overall vision without hampering creativity 
and flexibility. 



This study of the Santa Ana Partnership explores 
the roles of individuals and institutions in the 
Partnership and the nature of the actual work 
that has helped maintain its momentum. 
Questions guiding the case study include: 

• How have individuals and institutions 
changed through the Partnership’s 
collaborative work across institutions? 

• What roles have diverse partners, including 
parents, students, and community 
organizations, played in the Partnership? 

• What factors have helped sustain the 
Partnership? 

• What is the future direction of this work? 

In-depth interviews were conducted with 18 
partner members from key institutions and the 
community. The study included a site visit to 
Santa Ana and a review of historical documents 
to examine the Partnership’s evolution over 
the years. 




Bringing everyone to the table: Santa Ana Unified School District principals meet with Partnership 
colleagues to develop academic and co-curricular activities for Hispanic youth. 
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II. Background on How Partnerships Work 



E ducational partnerships between 

universities and public schools are not a 
new idea. In fact, historical examples of school- 
university collaborations date back to the 
1890s. 1 They have taken the form of pre-service 
teacher education, training for school 
administrators, curriculum development, and 
educational research projects. 2 However, 
partnerships that move beyond an individual 
project or discrete activity into a new way of 
working are far more difficult to sustain over the 
lengthy period of time needed to see change. 

Anecdotal information shows show that 
educational partnerships, no matter how 
enthusiastically begun, are more likely than not 
to fail or simply lose momentum. 3 Special 
funding is often the driver for the formation of a 
partnership. However, partnerships started in 
response to a funding mandate are likely to fade 
once the grant and the project end. Sustainable 
partnerships that achieve lasting change 
intentionally plan from the beginning to migrate 
the most effective small-scale practices to large- 
scale efforts that move into the core of 
institutional practice. Documenting the 
effectiveness of small-scale practices is key, but 
all too often even the proven successes are not 
sustained due to the complexity of the 
institutional change process itself. 

In some ways this should not be surprising, 
considering the challenges inherent in bringing 
together multiple institutional cultures. The 
cultures of public schools and universities vary 







When it comes to filling out college applications, one 
mistake can mean the difference between acceptance 
and rejection. This Higher Education Center volunteer 
helps make sure all of this high school student’s i’s are 
dotted and t’s are crossed. 

widely. Universities often place equal emphasis 
on the education of students and the creation of 
“new knowledge,” whereas K-12 institutions 
focus solely on the educational mission. In 
schools, the tempo of work is rapid, but with 
specific breaks; for university faculty, class loads 
are smaller, but expectations include research 
and scholarly publications. Teachers are 
required to address a specific set of standards 
and mandated guidelines, while faculty members 
insist that autonomy is required to maintain 
intellectual freedom. 4 Partners are challenged to 
collaborate not only around educational content, 
but also to share in governance, administration 
of funds, communication, and staff allocation for 
partnership activities. Genuine collaboration — 
sharing both power and resources to solve 
complex problems — remains rare. 5 
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